Conclusion
looked upon with that amount of consideration that is its
due. But, with the increase in the concerns operating it,
and with an improvement in the conditions of operation,
this early stigma attached to it is fast vanishing. The
Travancore State's policy of recruitment of only graduate-
conductors who have had all the ennobling and refining
influences of academic life marks a new era in the growth
of the industry.
We have briefly studied the road problem as it affects
this Presidency and have found that there is a great
need for a correction of its unbalanced position. It is our
firm conviction that not only must this be effected with
expedition, but also the physical qualities of the road
should be improved. India is mainly an agricultural
country in which the towns are all too few. We have to
peg our faith in our villages. This by no means should be
construed as an acceptance of the Gandhian doctrine of
Village Economy. It is not suggested here that we should
revert to the Halcyon days of primeval simplicity when
all was peace and quiet save, shall we add?, for the whurr
of the " Charka.'* All that is to be conveyed here is
that the villages form an integral part of our economy
and, as such, they have got to be" developed industrially
and agriculturally. The segregation of the villages is
fatal to national economy. They have got to be nursed,
revivified and made bulwarks of the nation. They have
got to be linked up with the main centres of the country,
and for this, what is needed as never before is, a wide
and far flung network of roads so laid as to be entirely
complementary to the other modes of transport, especially
the railways. India is a land of distances and we cannot
well afford to do away with the railways. They must, and
will, cpntinue to be our most important agent of transpor-
tation* The road services can only be complementary to
them and within their sphere, they are ' now pareti \
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